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refrains from doing so because "it is forbidden," because
he thus runs the risk of "punishment," "prison," or "hell."
Those who despise such rules as stupid, those who are nause-
ated by such spiritual prescriptions, the thinkers, the strong,
jump over the wall and find themselves in the domain of
superior or ultimate freedom. There they no longer do the
right thing in order to abide by a rule that they learned in
their childhood, they no longer fear evil because of earthly
or heavenly reprisals; they choose the good or evil according
to their own will, following their instincts. Some imagine
themselves to be supermen and break their necks at the out-
set; others discover the joy of doing good for its own sake.
Such freedom, such good deeds born of pure love, lead them
imperceptibly in the train of God and save them.
Raskolnikov achieved divine serenity by the detour of
crime. He did wrong, he sinned through pride and wasted the
freedom that had been granted to him. He wanted to de-
stroy what was human in him. He thought that the instinct
of goodness would be the first to vanish from his heart after
he climbed the wall, but it is this very instinct for the good
that most firmly withstood the ordeal, that tortured him and
bent him to the ground for his own salvation. His repentance
redeemed his sin and in the end gave him freedom. In his
recovered humility, Raskolnikov understood himself and
God and understood himself in God and in the world. He
found his place and his life. "He that findeth his life shall
lose it: and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it."
Thus Dostoevsky's conclusion brings us back to the very
words of the Gospel
Around Raskolnikov, the central figure, the living heart of
the book, there gravitates the destinies of other sinners who,